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TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Revenae  from  offshore  oil  may  go  to  the 

schools  in  the  form  of  federal  aid  to  education.  By  a 
45-to-37  vote,  the  Senate  adopted  an  aid-to-education 

f>roposal  made  by  Sen.  Lister  Hill.  Revenues  from 
eases,  bonuses,  and  royalties  from  submerged  areas 
on  the  continental  shelf  (beyond  state  boundaries) 
will  be  set  aside  for  grants  to  the  states  for  schools. 
These  funds  have  been  earmarked  for  national  de¬ 
fense  during  the  present  emergency  and  not  to  exceed 
three  years,  after  that  would  go  to  the  schools. 

Best  defense  against  Communism  is  found  in 
the  “fearless  thinking”  provided  by  good  teachers, 
according  to  Susan  B.  Riley,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  University  Women.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  AAUW  national  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
Dr.  Riley  said  that  “fault-finding,  uneasiness,  de¬ 
creased  support,  and  organized  attacks  of  doubtful 
origin”  are  threatening  the  schools  at  a  time  when 
their  efficiency  is  impaired  by  a  teacher  shortage,  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  enrollment,  over-crowded  and 
antiquated  buildings,  and  insufficient  financial  sup- 
I)ort.  “Social  rejection,  criticism,  and  suspicion  of 
teachers  are  particularly  disastrous  at  this  time,”  she 
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declared,  “when  every  allurement  must  be  offered  to 
attract  superior  young  people  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.” 


•  Administration 


At  the  heart  of  Dewey’s  teaching  lies  the 
principle  that  one  must  have  real  reasons  for  what 
he  does,  not  just  good  reasons.  “Essentially,”  says  Ray 
Montgomery  in  June  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  “the  teaching 
of  Dewey  can  be  summarized  as  a  plan  to  avoid  un- 
examinea  bias.”  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to 
instill  in  students  a  freedom  of  approach  to  facts  and 
ideas  that  will  assure  their  reaching  judgments  for 
action  based  on  a  realistic  examination  of  conditions 
and  possible  consequences. 

Dewey’s  whole  philosophy  is  an  explanation  of  how 
this  task  can  be  accomplished.  He  reasoned  that  the 
world  is  no  longer  a  natiu-al  situation  with  its  forms 
and  influences  undetermined  by  the  action  of  men. 
Children  are  influenced  by  automobiles,  superhigh¬ 
ways,  radios,  tele\ision,  tenements,  old  age  pensions, 
union  contracts,  health  insurance,  and  comic  strips. 
Environmental  conditions  are  man-made.  “Even  birth 
and  death  are  no  longer  wholly  the  naked  realities  of 
man’s  battle  with  natural  phenomena.”  Scientific  be¬ 
havior  makes  a  physical  and  social  world  which 
determines  what  each  new  generation  will  be.  Growth 
is  self-induced  or  self-thwarted;  the  problem  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  further  growth,  remove  obstacles. 

'The  inescapable  fact  of  existence  is  experience.  ’The 
problem  becomes  one  of  giving  experience  such  qual¬ 
ity  that  it  furthers  human  growth.  In  an  education 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  facts  of  experienc¬ 
ing,  “Everything  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
experience  which  is  had.”  Experience  can  be  brought 
under  rational  control  throu^  attitudes  of  scientific 
exactness,  of  thorough  examination  of  circumstances, 
of  carefully  tested  inferences,  and  through  judgments 
made  only  after  pause  and  reflection.  “Tne  futiu-e 
is  not  a  matter  of  chance  when  such  judgments  are 
made.” 
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Mr.  Montgomery’s  article,  “John  Dewey  and  the 
Seven-Eyed  Teacher,”  is  the  last  of  a  series  appearing 
in  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  The  entire  series  on  Deweys 
educational  philosophy  and  the  implications  thereof 
in  school  practice  are  to  be  published  in  book  form 
by  the  U.  of  Chicago  Press. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities:  An  Analysis  of  Prejudice  and 
Discrimination,  by  George  Eaton  Simpson  and  J.  Miuon  Yinger. 
Harper.  49  E.  33rd  St..  N.Y.  16.  773p.  $6.  (Synthesis  of 
existing  studies  on  race  relations  related  to  a  systematic  group 
of  principles  that  underlie  them  all.  Treats  all  minority  groups, 
with  most  space  devoted  to  the  Negro  and  Jewish  groups,  but 
also  American  Indians,  Americans  of  Mexican,  Italian,  Japan¬ 
ese,  and  Chinese  descent,  and  others.) 

Reporting  on  the  Growth  of  Children,  ed.  by  Constance  Carr. 
Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  ISth 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C,  48p.  75c.  (Thirteen  outstanding 
educators  contribute  to  a  discussion  of  appraising  social,  emo¬ 
tional,  mental,  and  physical  progress  of  the  child.  TechrUques 
for  communication  between  teacher,  parents,  and  child.  Par¬ 
ents  will  enjoy:  "On  the  Receiving  End  —  A  Parent  SpetdaT; 
teachers  will  find  useful;  “Vve  I^med  a  Lot  —  A  Teacher 
Speaks.”) 

Emerging  Practices  in  School  Administration,  by  Leon  Ovsiew. 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  and  Cooperative  Program  in 
Educational  Administration,  Institute  of  Administration  Re¬ 
search,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  (97  top-notch  ways  to  get 
particular  administrative  fobs  done,  selected  from  among  1600 
that  successful  superintendents  are  using.  Practical,  powerful 
ideas.) 

Elementary  School  Objectives,  by  Nolan  C.  Kearney.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  505  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  189p.  $3.  (Report 
prepared  for  the  Mid-Century  Committee  on  Outcomes  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education.  Answers  such  questions  as;  What  shotdd 
children  in  the  elementary  school  grades  learn,  remember, 
understand?  What  kinds  of  information  should  they  absorb 
and  retain?  What  everyday  problems  should  they  be  equipped 
to  solve?) 


•  Curriculum 


Why  algebra  aad  geometry?  Traditional  first- 
year  algebra  and  geometry  courses  in  high  school  have 
fallen  into  almost  as  much  ill-repute  as  Latin  and 
Greek.  Some  educators  consistenuy  advocate  elimin¬ 
ating  these  subjects  from  the  course  of  study  of  the 
majority  of  high  school  students,  retaining  them  only 
for  students  who  plan  to  go  into  engineering,  physics, 
chemistry,  or  some  other  exact  science.  For  the  ma¬ 
jority,  however,  these  educators  envision  a  socialized 
general  mathematics  intended  to  clinch  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  arithmetic  and  teach  practical  aspects  of 
algebra  and  geometry.  L.  Edwin  Hirschi  raises  some 
arguments  against  this  plan,  points  out  barriers: 

(1)  General  and  socialized  mathematics  courses  are 
usually  unproductive  of  basic  understandings  and 
concepts  as  well  as  practical  skills.  Arithmetic  in  such 
courses  proves  repetitious  and  boring  to  all  except  the 
least  apt,  algebra  and  geometry  are  of  little  value 
because  of  spotty  and  superficial  treatment. 

(2)  The  odds  are  very  great  that,  for  those  who 
have  the  mathematical  skill  to  recognize  the  possibili¬ 


ties,  there  will  arise  many  occasions  when  accurate 
algebraic  and  geometric  solutions  to  life  problems 
can  replace  less  accurate  methods. 

(3)  Problems  which  are  frighteningly  di£Bcult  by 
arithmetic,  melt  away  with  algebraic  or  geometric 
analysis.  ’The  use  of  one  or  more  unknowns  in  alge¬ 
braic  equations  brings  speedy  results,  gives  concrete¬ 
ness  to  otherwise  highly  absteact  arithmetic  concepts. 

(4)  Complexities  of  modem  living  require  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  basic  concepts,  formulas,  and  methods  of 
algebra  and  geometry  as  a  means  to  richer  living  and 
as  protection  against  high-powered  advertising.  The 
calculations  of  the  so-called  expert  and  specialist  in 
business  and  industry  need  careful  scrutiny  by  an 
informed  consumer. 

(5)  Basic  knowledge  of  the  common  plane  and  solid 
geometrical  figures  and  their  arrangement  and  use  in 
modem  living  assists  immeasurably  toward  a  richer 
life.  The  geometric  principles  of  similarity,  congm- 
ence,  and  symmetry  are  constantly  before  us.  The 
degree  of  appreciation  in  these  areas  can  easily  be 
proportional  to  the  understanding  of  algebraic  and 
geometric  concepts. 

Mr.  Hirschi’s  article  appears  in  May  California 
Journal  of  Secondary  Education. 

Teachers  often  have  so  little  eonfidenee  in 

their  own  knowledge  of  science  that  they  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  base  elementary  school  science  instruction  on 
current  interests  of  children.  'They  rely  instead  on  a 
textbook  or  course  of  study,  says  R.  Will  Burnett, 
professor  of  science  education  at  U.  of  Illinois.  As  a 
result,  much  elementary  grade  science  teaching  fails 
to  take  advantage  of  the  enormous  daily  curiosity  of 
children,  is  needlessly  limited  in  scope,  is  bookish 
and  verbalistic. 

To  help  teachers  overcome  these  difficulties.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Burnett  has  prepared  a  valuable  and  helpful 
book.  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  School, 
(Rinehart,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  556p.  $5.75). 

Part  I,  “The  Place  of  Science  in  the  Elementary 
School,”  provides  the  professional  background  that 
the  mature  teacher  wants.  It  focuses  on  the  meanings 
of  science  in  terms  of  the  child  and  his  world,  ex¬ 
plains  how  science  can  contribute  to  all  major  phases 
of  the  school  program,  shows  what  science  instruction 
can  do  under  each  kind  of  curriculum  organization 
now  in  common  use. 

Part  II,  “Science  Content  and  Experiences  for  the 
Elementary  School,”  offers  the  teacher  who  has  not 
been  trained  in  science  a  wealth  of  practical,  clearly 
explained,  elementary  science  content  and  activities, 
selected  from  those  which  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  are  the  most  needed  and  useful. 

The  accounts  of  how  various  science  units  actually 
developed  are  full  of  stimulating  suggestions  which 
the  average  teacher  can  adapt  to  his  own  use. 

This  book  is  an  important  tool  for  every  elemen¬ 
tary  teacher  who  wants  to  improve  science  instruction 
in  nis  own  classroom  and  fit  it  better  into  the  rest  of 
his  work. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Curriculum,  by  Cheater  T,  McNemey.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co..  330  W.  42  St..  N.Y.  36.  292p.  $4.50.  (Over-aU  view  of 
the  modem  curriculum  aa  it  ahould  exist  from  elemeraary  achool 
through  high  achool.  Special  emphaaia  on  the  function  curri¬ 
culum  ahould  aerve,  on  aeveral  methoda  of  organization,  and 
um)n  the  type  of  relationahip  which  ahould  exiat  among  the 
child,  home,  and  achool.  New  and  current  tendenciea  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  proceaa  of  related  learning  and  to  uae  "core"  and  “core 
type"  methoda  of  organization  are  atreaaed.) 

Developing  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  Rev.  Ed.,  by  J. 
Paul  Leonard,  Rinehart,  232  Madiaon  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  60Sp. 
$5.50.  (Hiato^al  approach  to  origina  of  curriculum,  the  forcea 
which  operate  on  it,  the  conflicta  over  it,  and  the  efforta  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  Deala  chiefly  with  curriculum  practicea  tnat  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  tried.  Poaaiblu  aignificant  is  the  failure  to  refer  to 
Stratemeyer,  Forkner,  and  McKim'a  Developing  a  Curriculum 
for  Modem  Living,  and  to  Smith,  Stanley,  and  Shorca'  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Curriculum  Development.) 


•  Teitchittg  JHethod*  and  Problems 


To  keep  bright  pupils  on  their  toes  in  regular 
classrooms,  teachers  should  tise  one  or  more  of  the 
foUowing  methods: 

Ability  grouping  within  the  class  —  The  reading 
groups  in  primary  grades  are  the  most  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  of  this.  It  can  be  used  in  any  subject  if  there 
are  enough  children  of  the  same  ability  to  make  up 
a  group.  Even  in  a  large  class,  however,  it  may  be 
that  there  are  not  enou^  children  of  similar  ability. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  gifted  child  whose  achieve¬ 
ment  is  five  years  ahead  of  his  class  average  and  a 
year  or  two  ahead  of  that  of  any-  other  member. 

Letting  a  child  work  at  his  own  level  and  own  speed 
—Children  can  go  their  own  gait  in  written  work, 
especially  in  aridimetic  and,  in  later  grades,  in  study 
periods.  It  is  often  necessary  to  provide  bright  chil¬ 
dren  with  more  difiScuIt  books  and  texts  than  those 
ordinarily  furnished  for  a  given  grade.  It  is  foolish 
to  require  a  bright  child  to  drill  with  a  group  on  facts 
he  already  knows  accurately. 

Special  assignments  —  Assignments  for  homework  or 
work  in  class  should  be  scaled  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bright  student.  Such  assignments  are  too  often  just 
of  more  work  rather  than  more  difiBcult  work.  The 
assignment  should  challenge  the  child’s  ingenuity  and 
ability  to  learn  new  materials,  not  just  his  endurance 
or  speed. 

Projects  —  These  are  essentially  like  the  re^rts, 
reviews,  and  term  papers  that  have  for  years  oeen 
among  the  most  vital  educational  experiences.  Pro¬ 
jects  can  be  divided  into  those  which  involve  all 
the  members  of  a  group  and  those  which  a  pupil 
undertakes  as  an  individual.  Both  kinds  may  include 
independent  reading,  reference  work,  interviews,  ex¬ 
periments,  and  construction.  Making  the  bright  child 
a  leader  in  group  projects  gives  him  ample  scope  for 
his  imagination.  He  gains  experience  in  responsioility, 
in  organizing,  and  in  human  relations.  An  individual 
project  often  can  be  converted  to  a  group  project. 


For  example,  the  bright  student  may  write  a  play, 
direct  and  produce  it. 

Free  choice  on  completion  of  regular  work  —  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  finished  their  regular  work  may  be 
allowed  to  choose  how  to  spend  dieir  free  time.  The 
free-time  choices  include  reading,  arts  and  crafts, 
science  experiments,  and  a  variety  of  extra  curricular 
activities  ran^g  from  athletics  to  work  on  the  school 
paper  or  student  council.  Generally,  the  chances  of 
the  student’s  doing  good  work  are  b^t  when  there  is 
a  wide  variety  of  reading  matter  (including  adult 
magazines),  art  and  craft  materials,  and  science  equip¬ 
ment  available.  The  materials  should  be  kept  in  the 
classroom  since  it  is  not  practical  for  the  student  to 
go  to  a  central  location  when  he  needs  to  fill  up  only 
a  few  minutes  of  spare  time.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
students  do  not  neglect  their  re^lar  work  in  order  to 
go  on  to  the  more  pleasurable  free  choices. 

Individual  work  with  the  teacher  on  completion  of 
regular  work  —  Teachers  who  find  the  bright  child  has 
finished  the  class  assignment  in  a  subject  may  help 
him  with  work  in  other  subjects  which  he  has  found 
diffictilt.  Or  such  free  time  may  be  used  in  individual 
conferences  with  the  child.  Such  conferences  have 
great  value.  They  allow  the  child  opportunity  to  talk 
out  his  troubles  and  to  clarify  his  amoitions.  Teachers 
need  to  convince  themselves  that  the  bright  child 
deserves  as  large  a  share  of  time  and  attention  as 
the  slow  child. 

These  suggestions  for  providing  for  the  bright  child 
in  a  heterogeneous  group  come  from  Norma  E.  Cutts 
and  Nicholas  Moseley.  Their  article  appears  in  April 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Emotional  DifiBcuhies  in  Reading,  by  Beulah  Kanter  Ephron. 
The  Julian  Preaa,  251  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  289p.  $5.  (Relates 
the  reading  problem  to  underlying  emotioruzl  factors.  Detailed 
reports  on  which  the  author  brings  to  bear  her  psychological 
and  psychoanalytic  iriaights.  Foreword  by  Ruth  Strang.) 


•  Guidattee 

When  teachers  study  their  children,  they 
help  both  the  students  and  themselves.  The  child 
benefits  from  an  environment  that  is  emotionally 
healthy;  the  teacher  benefits  from  reduced  tension 
and  a  new  feeling  of  security. 

Teachers  have  many  opportunities  to  help  children 

gain  satisfying  emotional  adjustment.  'The  fear  on 
le  part  of  some  educators  that  teachers  may  do  harm 
in  meddling  with  the  child’s  emotions  appears  to  be 
unjustified.  Elmer  F.  Pflieger  and  Grace  L.  Weston 
point  to  the  teacher’s  long  history  of  handling  physi¬ 
cal  illness  to  support  this  point:  “Teachers  have  rarely 
overstepped  their  legal  or  moral  prerogatives  in  hand¬ 
ling  physical  illness.  They  have  learned  to  recognize 
symptoms  of  such  disturbances  and  to  make  refer^.” 
With  some  training,  classroom  teachers  should  be  ex- 
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pected  to  approach  the  emotionally  disturbed  with 
the  same  attitude  they  show  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  recognizing 
common  fundamental  human  needs;  of  recognizing 
symptoms  of  mental  illness;  of  giving  the  mentally 
disturbed  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  problems; 
of  making  referrals  as  necessary;  and  of  providing  en¬ 
vironments  which  are  emotionally  healthy  in  order 
to  prevent  maladjustment. 

These  views  appear  in  Emotional  Adjustment'.  A 
Key  to  Good  Citizenship.  Wayne  U.  Press,  4841  Cass 
Ave.,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  165p.  $3.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Proceedings:  1952  Invitation  Conference  on  Testing  Problems. 

Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Sf.,  Princeton,  N./. 
I38p.  (Includes:  “Selecting  Appropriate  Score  Scales  for  Tests"; 
“The  Measurement  of  Human  Motivation:  An  Experimental 
Approach”;  “Techniques  for  the  Development  of  Unbiased 
Tests") 

A  Manual  of  First  Aid  for  Mental  Health  in  Childhood  and 
Adolescence,  by  Sidney  L.  Green  and  Alan  B.  Rothenberg. 
Julian  Press,  251  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  286p.  $4.  (First  book  of 
its  kind.  An  organized  guide  that  tells  what  to  do  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  needs  immMiatc  help,  arranged  according  to  the 
different  causes  of  emotional  or  mental  disturbarures.  For  each 
cause,  it  presents  behavior  patterns  and  the  meaning  of  the 
situation  for  the  child,  persons  best  suited  to  render  first  aid, 
goals  of  first  aid,  dont’s  and  do’s  of  method,  when  to  obtain 
professional  assistance,  progttosis,  and  a  workshop  example.) 


•  Religion _ 

In  defense  of  public  schools,  the  Central  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  Rabbis  holds  that  schools  foster 
reverance  for  the  individual  and  respect  for  person¬ 
ality,  cultivate  tolerance,  promote  fair  pla/.  and  en¬ 
courage  the  “open-minded  quest  for  truth.’  A  report 
presented  to  the  sixty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
rabbinical  group,  meeting  at  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  de¬ 
plores  charges  that  the  American  public  school  system 
is  secular,  godless,  hostile  to  religion. 

According  to  the  report,  the  inclination  to  blame 
the  public  school  system  for  juvenile  delinquency  and 
political  corruption  is  an  “unwarranted  assumption” 
that  is  tantamount  to  “making  the  public  school  a 
whipping  boy  for  the  ills  of  society.”  Before  the 

{mblic  schools  are  held  responsible  for  the  alleged  col¬ 
apse  of  public  and  private  morals,  the  report 
suggests,  the  homes,  churches,  and  social  institutions 
of  this  country  should  examine  their  records  to  see  “if 
they  be  guiltless.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Church,  Slate,  and  Freedom,  by  Leo  Pfeffer.  Beacon  Press,  2.5 
Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  691p.  $10.  To  be  released  July  22. 
(Full  length  treatment  by  a  sjwcialist  in  constitutional  law. 
Chapters  on  “The  Public  School  and  Religious  Education,” 
“The  Released-Time  Experiment,”  “Religious  Practices  in  the 
Public  School,”  and  “State  Aid  to  Religious  Education”  examine 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  positions  of  various  faiths  and  groups, 
analyze  and  compare  the  arguments  given  in  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  court  decisions.  Many  inconsistencies  and  contradic¬ 
tions  are  pointed  out.  Impartial  and  many-sided.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


Neighbors  Across  the  Sea  .  .  .  come  to  life  in 
the  World’s  Children  Series.  Adventures  in  France 
.  .  .  Holland  .  .  .  Italy  .  .  .  Norway  .  .  .  Sweden . . . 
Switzerland.  Each  book  tells  of  adventures  of 
children  in  one  of  the  countries  .  .  .  gives  authentic 
information  about  sights  to  be  seen  .  .  .  old  legends 
.  .  .  dress  .  .  .  sports  and  games  .  .  .  geography. 
Authentically  illustrated.  Ages  8  to  II.  Crosset 
and  Dunlap,  1107  Broadway,  N.Y.  10.  Each  book: 
$1.25. 

“Story  Acting  is  Fun”  .  .  .  helps  intermediate 
children  increase  their  understanding  of  stories  and 
to  develop  language  and  social  skills.  New  sound 
movie  shows  audience  how  to  act  out  everyday  ex¬ 
periences  .  .  .  poems  .  .  .  stories.  Group  acts  out 
‘The  Village  Blacksmith”  .  .  .  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  .  .  .  'Tom  Sawyer 
painting  the  fence.  Coronet  films,  65  E.  South 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  III.  Color:  $100;  black  and 
white:  $50. 

Basic  Facts  About  Communism  .  .  .  are  found  in 
What  You  Should  Know  About  Communism,  by 
Alfred  G.  Meyer.  Booklet  explains  what  Com¬ 
munism  is  .  .  .  how  it  arose  and  grew  .  .  .  what 
its  aims  arc  .  .  .  how  it  affects  us.  Compares  the 
life  of  a  teen-ager  in  America  .  .  .  points  up  the 
advantages  of  a  democ-ratic  society.  Author  is 
Assistant  Director  of  Russian  Research  Center, 
Harvard.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W. 
Grande  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  40c. 

"Journey  Into  History”  .  .  .  brings  to  life  the 
England  of  Hogarth  and  Gainsborough,  Robert 
Adam  and  Captain  Cook.  New  16mm  technicolor 
movie  features  members  of  the  Old  Vic  Company 
caking  appropriate  passages  from  literature  of 
e  mid-eighteenth  century.  Musical  score  com¬ 
posed  especially  for  this  film  by  Sir  Arnold  Bax. 
11  minutes.  British  Information  Services,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  Rental:  $2.50  per  day;  sale: 
$90.  Publicity  stills  free. 

Giant-Size  Illustrations  .  .  .  make  the  True-To- 
Life  ABC  Book  truly  exciting  for  youngsters.  Let¬ 
ters  are  reproduced  four  times  on  each  page:  capi¬ 
tals  and  small  letters  .  .  .  print  and  script.  Full- 
color  pictures  of  an  Indian  .  .  .  meny-go-round  . . . 
train  .  .  .  Santa  Claus  .  .  .  many  others.  Includes 
numbers.  Crosset  and  Dunlap,  1107  Broadway, 
N.Y.  10.  $1. 

“Pire:BLO  Arts”  .  .  ,  presents  primitive  and  mod¬ 
em  art  expression  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  New  film 
produced  by  the  U.  of  Minnesota.  Shows  how  the 
soil  that  made  plaster  and  helped  build  homes  was 
discovered  as  a  means  of  creating  utensils  ...  in¬ 
troduction  to  primitive  methods  of  moulding  .  .  . 
coloring  .  .  .  firing  pottery.  Adaptation  of  mod¬ 
em  Indian  artists  using  contemporary  fomi  and 
expression  in  sharp  contrast  to  traditionally  primi¬ 
tive  approach  of  the  Pueblo  artist.  International 
Film  Bureau,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 
11  minutes.  Color.  Sale  price:  $100.  For  rental 
or  loan,  apply  to  nearest  public  library,  state  uni¬ 
versity  extension  division,  local  educational  film 
library. 

Irish  Storyteller  ...  is  A/ r.  O’Hara,  by  Jack 
Weaver.  A  tale  to  suit  every  preference:  adven¬ 
tures  by  sea  .  .  .  by  land  ...  in  the  air.  Book  fea¬ 
tures  appropriate  illustrations  by  the  author.  Vik¬ 
ing  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.50, 
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